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Mr. Pox, I am told, is better, but I have seen nobody
that is particularly informed; though my house is well
situated as a coffee-house, and I very seldom stir from the
bar in a morning, I have no intelligence but from those
who accidentally drop in, consequently my gazette is
commonly striped of two colours, as opposite as black and
white, and, if repeated, would sound like the cross-readings
from newspapers. Truth is said to lie at the bottom of
a well, to which I am sure at present there are two buckets,
which clash so much, that each brings up as much mud
as pure grain. If I do not sift them, at least I do not
retail one for the other.

3661.   To THE COUOTESS OF UPPER OSSOBY.

Berkeley Square, Feb. 10, 1789.

A TRTJCE, my good Lady, with my perfections! indeed
I have none, and when you compliment me with any
praises, you only make me cry, 'Lord, have mercy, can
this mean me I9 If you provoke me, I will write such
a just satire on myself, that you shall be ashamed of ever
saying a civil thing to me again. Nay, how the deuce
should I know myself, when you tell me of my candour ;
I, who have ever allowed that I am the most unprejudiced
of mankind! But do not mistake, Madam; it is not being
candid, to have lived to be grown indifferent, which is
the best chance that common sense has for obtaining the
casting vote in one's own privy council. I must again,
too, remonstrate against your showing my letters; ay, for
your own sake, if you desire they should be natural, and
unreserved. Is it possible to be unaffected, when one
knows one is to undergo an ordeal of eyes? Whatever
interferes with one's writing, as if fete a tete with one's
correspondent, must destroy the ease of letters; and who James Bobson (1788-
